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RETIREMENT OF 
MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ, 
By B, W. W. 


We always regret the retirement of a 
popular and talented actor or actress from the 
stage, espécially when the lady or gentleman 
so retiring is in the prime of life, with facul- 
ties unimpaired, and full of young and health- 
ful blood. This is the case with Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq. _ We had hoped that the stage 
would have rejoiced in the possession of so 
natural and so clever an actress, as this lady has 
ever proved herself to be, for some years to 
come ; but Wednesday evening last was the 
chosen period for her farewell of that mimic 
scene which she has so often graced hy reason 
of her superior talents and many lady-like 
accomplishments. Not the least talented 
member of a numerous and highly-gifted 
family, the stage could ill afford to lose so 
clever an actress; for she threw into each and 
all her successful embodiments, for several 
years past, at the Princess’s Theatre, a spirit 
and a vivacity seldom equalled and not often 
excelled. The part of Nerissa, in Shakes- 
peare’s masterly play of the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” will ever be associated with her 
name in stugic annals as being the last cha- 
racter she performed upon the classic boards 
of the Princess’s. Those who witnessed her 
clever interpretation of the part of Perdita, in 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” will never forget the 
extreme simplicity and the graceful loveliness 
that she imparted to the royal shepherdess. 





And who will forget those soft cadences and 
that modest mien with which she told her story 
as Miranda, in the “ Tempest ?” We scarcely 
think that Miss O’Neil could have been much 
superior to her in this remarkable creation of 
the immortal Bard. The same perfection 
was most manifest in her Titania, in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Indeed, 
around every character—Shakesperian or 
otherwise—she shed the lustre of genius and 
the stamp of merit, merit of the first order. 
Her acting in the parts allotted to her in 
Pauline and the “Courier of Lyons” (to- 
gether with the numerous little comedy 
parts that she has at different times so ably 
acquitted herself of), testified the perfection 
of dramatic impersonation. 

By her retirement the compact company at 
the Princess’s will lose a valuable member, 
whose place Mr. Charles Kean will not find 
it easy to fill. There are very few ladies 
possessing the peculiar abilities, added to per- 
sonal charms, that attain to this lady; all 
spirit, earnestness, and perfection, she left 
nothing wanting in anything that she ever did. 
It is, then, with the sincerest regret that it 
devolves upon us to chronicle here her seces- 
sion as one of the “children of the Drama,” 
and say farewell. 

Although we regret very sincerely her early 
departure from a noble profession, to which 
she has been so bright an ornament, our 
most sincere and best wishes will follow her 
into the sphere of private life; and we feel 
assured that these protestations will find a 
ready response with all our readers. The 
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ovation which she received on Wednesday 
evening last, at the conclusion of the beautiful 
production of the “ Merchant of Venice,” must 
have left no doubt in her mind as to the high 
estimation in which she was so deservedly 
held by the public as an actress. Her pretty 
performance of Nerissa will leave a lasting re- 
membrance with them. She was unanimously 
summoned before the curtain, and the stage 
strewn with bouquets, which flew from all 
parts of the house. Mr. Walter Lacy, who 
had the honour of leading Miss Leclercq for- 
ward, was, in fact, for the time, converted into 
a “light porter.” 





MR. LEIGH MURRAY. 


To the Editor of Taz TueatricaL Journat. 


Srmr,—I have regretted very sincerely to 
observe the following notice upon the bills of 
the Lyceum Theatre, just opened under 
the direction of Mr. Edmund Falconer :— 
“ Notice.—Mr. Leigh Murray having ab- 
sented himself from the rehearsals of the new 
comedy, Mr. Edmund Falconer has been 
compelled to undertake the part originally cast 
to the former gentleman and accepted by him, 
in order td prevent disappointment to the 
public.” : 

Now, I consider that an actor’s word 
should be his bond. Mr. Leigh Murray had 
accepted the part in the first instance, and 
then very shamefully neglected the first duty 
of an actor—faith with his manager—not 
having deigned, it appears, to give any ex- 
planation or apology whatever. This is not 
the first time Mr. Leigh Murray has cozened 
the public in this manner. He served up 
the same sauce to Miss Swanborough (very 
ungentlemanly making that lady his goose) 
when she opened the little Strand Theatre, 
and which she has continued to manage so 
successfully, thereby putting that lady to great 
inconvenience and trouble. Now, sir, I 
think I have shown at various times in your 
columns that I am quite as ardent an admirer 
of Mr. Leigh Murray, as an actor, as any of 
his numerous followers ; but I will not hesi- 
tate for one moment in saying, that when a 
gentleman possessing the superior intellectual 
capacities, joined to talents of the very 
first order, that Mr. Leigh Murray does, how- 
ever much he may revel in an excess of public 
favour, acts in the unhandsome manner which 
it appears Mr. Leigh Murray has, he does 
not only forget himself as an intellectual man 





and a talented man, but he renders himself 
deserving to lose that public favour without 
which no actor—no matter how enlarged his 
talents, or how great his powers of mind— 
could exist. Mr. Leigh Murray should not 
forget that it is the public, which he so lightly 
makes a scapegoat of, that he has to look to 
for support; and these periodical shams which 
he practises upon managers will not tend to 
raise the respect of the public for his pro- 
fession, nor gain him an extension of their 
patronage. When an actor once accepts a 
part cast for him by his ‘wanager, and suffers 
himself to be publicly advertised for it, it be- 
comes his bounden duty to keep faith with 
both, and not put his manager to great straits, 
and treat the public as if they were a set of 
puppets, whom he may practise freaks upon 
at will. Had it not been for the circumstance 
that Mr. Edmund Falconer possessed the 
talents and the ready capacity to have enabled 
him to undertake the part of Frank Haw- 
thorne in the dilemma, the very successful 
comedy of “Extremes; or Men of the Day, 

would have been postponed, to the disappoint- 
ment and disadvavtage of its author* and the 
public. 

I trust we shall hear no more of such 
childish freaks ; and I hope that it may be 
the wont of Mr. Leigh Murray in future to 
exemplify the axiom of the Greek sage, and 
to respect the profession and the public better. 

Iam, &c., 
B. W. W. 


® Immediately after writing the above, I learnt 
that Mr. Edmund Falconer was himself the author 
of the comedy ; and I thus pay him the further com- 
pliment of saying that he has proved himself as apt 
a writer as he has an actor. 





A coop humour in all events bears half the ill. 
—Carden. 

Tue most curious thing in the world is a woman 
who is not curious. 

Few have taught to any purpose who have not 
been greatly their own teachers.— ' 

Barer let it be, as the barrister said in his con- 
ference with the attorney. 

Wuen is a hen most likely to hatch? When 
she is in earnest (her nest). 

Tue clouds that intercept the heavens from us 
come not from the heavens, but from the earth. 

Curap Cuarity.—A great many drop a tear at 
the door of poverty when they should rather 
drop a sixpence. 

Waty is a man with his eyes shut like an illite- 
rate schoolmaster ? Because he keeps his pupils 
in darkness. 

An Irish painter announces that, among other 
portraits, he had a representation of «Death as 
large as life.” 
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THE STROLLING PLAYER: 
A True Story. 


About the latter end of October, 1837, a 
poor strolling player, his wife, and two 
children—a fine boy and girl—arrived at 
Lairg, in the county of Sutherland. A more 
unpromising place for theatrical exhibition 
can hardly be conceived. The few in- 
habitants are separated on all sides by rugged 
mountains, which impart a feeling of utter 
solitude and seclusion to the scene. The 
poor player, however, observing a cluster of 
cottages and huts scattered among the hills, 
and rife with inmates, resolved to try a per- 
formance, but it being Saturday evening, he 
deferred astonishing the simple people till 
Monday or Tuesday. He put up at thie inn, 
and the respectable landlord informs us that 
the intelligence and information of the 
man made a strong impression on all who 
heard him. 

There is something agreeable in the con- 
versation of players. ‘They are generally acute 
and knowing observers — admirably hitting 
off little traits of character, and imparting a 
lively dramatic interest to their observations. 
Their profession compels them to read both 
Shakespeare and the light wit of our come- 
dies. This supplies them with an abundant 
stock of language for criticism and quotations, 
and, it must be confessed, they are seldom 
sparing in either. 

Then there are many eccentric characters 
on the stage—old performers known to the 
whole fraternity, whose bon mots and pecu- 
liarities form a circulating medium of never- 
failing talk, The stage is adorned by many 
estimable, and not a few great men, whose 
learning and talents dignify the profession, 
that even in its lowest grades it is still 
intellectual. Pity that even the most obscure 
of those who minister to our delight should 
too often find Jife but an  unsubstantial 
pageant,” fading into premature age, sick- 
ness, and poverty ! 

The poor unknown wanderer we have 
alluded to was not destined to gratify the 
people of Lairg by “ fretting his hour” upon 
the stage. He set out to rouse the country 
and to collect one audience, taking with him 
his son, to bear him company over the 
mountains. Neither of them returned ; the 
play was, of course, postponed; and day after 
day passed without bringing any tidings of 
the actor or his boy. The wife and daughter 
departed, and the circumstance was nearly 





forgotten, when, nine months afterwards (in 
August, 1838), on the solitary part of the 
farm Shiness, the bodies of a man and boy 
were discovered in a state of great decompo- 
sition. The occurrence was noised abroad, 
and the mouldering remains were identified 
by the people of Lairg as those of the unfor- 
tunate player and his son. ‘It was conjec- 
tured they had lost their way among the 
hills, and were overtaken by a storm, but had 
not strength to resist. They had the appear- 
ance of having sunk by exhaustion, and the 
boy’s head was partly supported by his 
father, who had thrown over it a part of his 
coat for protection, The man’s name and 
history are unknown; and thus perished 
the lone outcast of the Drama, with his son, 
in the land of strangers, 

The angel of death in the desert had found him. 

And stretched him unseen by the side of the hill. 

N.B.—Could not this affecting tale be 
dramatised? 

F. B—w. 





INTERMENT 


OF 


MR. JOHN P. HARLEY. 


On Saturday, at twelve o’clock, the remains 
of that estimable man and most popular 
actor, J. P. Harley, were committed to the 
tomb in the cemetery at Kensall Green, be- 
side his sister, who died some time last year. 
The obsequies were conducted in the most 
unostentatious manner. Four mourning 
coaches and two private carriages, one of 
which was Mr. Charles Kean’s, formed the 
cortege. A number of professional and other 
friends, however, followed the body to the 
grave. Amongst those we recognised Messrs. 
Thackery; R. J. Lane, A.R.A.; Fladgate, 
C. Knight, B. Webster, John Cooper, J. M. 
Morton, Frank Matthews, Paul Bedford, 
Wilkinson, W. West, C. Selby, Cathie, G. 
Ellis, F. Cooke, J. Vining, Donald King, 
Willmott, W. Bennett, G. Everett, Cath- 
cart, Edmunds, Saker, and J. Russell. It is 
understood tuat Mr. Harley: died intestate ; 
and that, in fact, instead of having amassed 
a fortune ducing his long professional career, 
he died in circumstances far from affluent. 
We have heard it stated that he some time 
ago lost a considerable sum in some mining 
speculations, which turned out unfortunately. 
The deceased leaves one sister. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
C. Kinc.— We have not room for the letter this week, 


W. James.— Mrs. Bland, the celebrated ballad singer, 
died in the year 1838. 

B. B.—Can you inform me whether Mrs. W. West is 
still living ? Yes; but in very bad health. 

A Susscriper.— Does Mr. Tom Matthews keep a 
publichouse now? No; he is out of business alto- 
gether. 

G.S.—Please to inform me the age of Mr. James 
Anderson. He was born in the year 1819, conse- 
quently he is in his thirty-ninth year. 


L. L. A.— If you wish to become an actor you should 
join a club practice, or you can never expect to 
get an engagement. 

Comepy.— Who do you consider the best low comedy 
actor—Buckstone, Wright, or Compton? It is a 
matter of opinion. We give the preference to Buck- 
stone. 
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THE LATE MR. HARLEY. 


The serious void which the decease of this 
most excellent comedian has left. in the thea- 
trical world can scarcely be over-estimated. 
At the report of his death all England ex- 
pressed its regret; and we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to part with him thus suddenly 
without a word in testimony of our views re- 
garding him, and expressing our deep lamenta- 
tion at his unexpected decease; for the event 
was rendered the more lamentable because it 
was sudden and without forewarning. Fresh 
in health and blithesome in Shakespearian 
spirit, he came upon the stage that Friday 
night, never to leave it in health again, but 
with the seal of death implanted upon his 
lips, and the cold shadow on his brow. After 
long and much useful public service, at a good 
old age (though not so old that we were con- 
tent thus suddenly to lose him), he has 
passed to the “ undiscovered country” even 
as he was acting, and in all the healthful 


actors), and deprived society (not the stage, 
for, happily, he had retired from that,) of his 
social spirit and presence on mother earth. 
For a number of years, extending over 
upwards of half a century, Mr. Harley moved 
in his mimic stage, and embodied many parts, 
and he has left upon each the legitimate 
stamp of a true comedian. In ages yet to 
come his name will be spoken of in theatric 
circles with admiration and veneration, for he 
was as strict as a moralist as he was infinite 
as an artiste. He trod the stage when the 
Kembles, Young, Edmund Kean, and Mac- 
ready flourished; and he came steadily down 
the tide of popularity with Charles Kean, 
with Wallack, and with Phelps, and in his 
especial walk he has enjoyed a triumph as 
complete as any actor of past or present time. 
His good-humoured face, his happy droll 
style, was the signal for merriment directly 
he peered from the side wings. His latest 
triumphs at the Princess’s—as the First 
Gravedigger, Autolycus, Trinculo, Bottom, 
Launcelot Gobbo, &c.,—will, perhaps, be the 
most remembered, because they were associat- 
ed with the more legitimate school of repre- 
sentation given birth to by Mr. Charles Tan 
——a school, moreover, that was unknown and 
undreamt of by the Garricks, the Kembles, 
and the Youngs. There was a peculiar hu- 
mour, too, with Harley that rendered his 
acting redolent of the best geniality—a ge- 
niality that has not been approached by any 
comedian of modern times, if we except 
Buckstone and Compton. In his delinea— 
tions the quaintest action was joined to the 
most grotesque humour with such concise- 
ness that they made up the perfect whole of 
what a thorough comedian should be. His 
reputation as an exponent of Shakespeare’s 
clowns was patent, and in other comedy parts 
his fame was not a whitless. Who will ever 
forget his Lissardo in Mrs, Centlivre’s beauti- 








ful comedy of “The Wonder”? Who 
| living that ever witnessed him in the part 
does not remember that peculiar twist of his 
hand and humourous expression of his face 
when he exhibited the ring on his. finger to 
Flora? The lovers of that beautiful comedy 


glow of spirits. He fell from the shaft of the | the “ Road to Ruin” (which managers at the 


same relentless malady that struck down poor 
Bartley (who was the greatest Falstaff of the 
last balf century, and, like Harley, one out of 
very few now left of the good old school of 





| present time of day seem to so shamefully ne- 


glect), who ever had the fortune to be present 
in his quaint personation of Goldfinch, will 
also testify to his vivacity and extreme unc- 


_ tion in that Sancho Panza of the Turf; and 
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for his very capital farcical performances— 
leaving out the legitimate school of comedy 
—such as Cox in “ Box and Cox,” and his 
Sir Peter Pounce in “Samuel in search of 
Himself” (the last original part he appeared 
in), he will be most pleasantly remembered. 
It is a source of great reflection and much 
pleasant speculation when we have an. actor 
amongst us who was contemporary with the 
wights of the so-called “ palmy days” of the 
Drama, and excited the mirth and called 
forth the applause of the audiences of half 
a century back ; and when death comes in 
and claims him, his latest admirers reflect the 
more upon his past ‘career, and yet further 
regret his removal from amongst them. It 
must never be forgotten that Harley was con- 
temporary with some of the ‘most eminent 
members of the stage—that he was contem- 
porary with Fawcett, Emery, Liston, Wewit- 
zer, Munden, Reeve, Dowton, and with the 
celebrated John Bannister, whose place, in 
fact, after his decease, he was destined to fill. 
But all must die, the eminent, and the obscure, 
and the hale—the hearty Harley, who, in the 


moment that he was stricken with death, 


in reply to an interrogation, said, “I never 
had a doctor in my life,” was taken from us 
in an instant at the mighty will of the Lord ; 
and we must say farewell ! 

The early career of Mr. Harley was not 
without its difficulties ; aud had it not been 


from the result of accident, it is just possible 


that the stage would never have possessed 
him. Chosen for a follower of the ethics of 
Esculapius, through the misfortunes of his 
father he had to forego the laws of physic, 
and become the occupant of a seat behind a 
liwyer’s desk. The situation, however, was 
not “meet” for young John Pritt Harley; 
and it was to the circumstance of his becoming 
disgusted with sheets of foolscap, goose-quills, 
and red tape, at the age of romantic eighteen, 
that we owed his essay into that field of his- 
trionics which found its primitive renown in 
the early labours of Sophocles. It would be 
a needless office for us to recount the many 
triumphs of this distinguished departed actor. 
He so universally succeeded through life, that 
his reputation was ever steadily increasing in 
proportion to his industry — talents, until 
he covered the space of half a century with 
his useful and inestimable services as an. ex- 
ponent of the Drama. We believe that it 
was at Mr, Harley’s recommendation that 
Miss Ellen Tree procured her first engage- 


Theatre as Olivia in the “ Twelfth Night.” * 
Mr. Charles Kean, therefore, did well in 
giving employment to Mr. Harley in his old 
age. In his private life he bore the invariable 
character of a generous and a benevolent 
gentleman. As a comedian of the first order, 
his name is enrolled upon the scroll of Fame, 
and in that capacity he will ever be held in 
most respectful and dearest memory. Vale! 


© Mrs. Charles Kean (then Miss Ellen Tree) made 


.her first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre on 


May 21, 1823. It is worthy of remark that poor 
Bartley was the Sir Toby Belch on this occasion. 


Crates, 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


A new comedy was produced at this house 
on Thursday last, which was quite successful ; 
and proves we have available genius in the 
field yet, to write a comedy that cannot fail to 
be highly amusing. Mr. E, Falconer, the 
author, is already known favourably to the 
public, as the writer of “The Cagot”—a 
drama produced during Mr. C. Dillon’s first 
season at the Lyceum—and we believe we 
are correct in stating that the comedy of 
“Extremes; or, Men of the Day,” was written 
for and accepted by Mr. Dillon, and had 
even been put in rehearsal, but, for some 
‘reason or another, had never been produced 
during that gentleman’s management of this 
theatre. We have not room for the plot, 
which is both interesting and clever. All 
the characters were well sustained, particularly 
that of a, smart servant, capitally made up 
and acted by Mr. James Rogers—whose first 
appearance it was since his return from 
America—eliciied immense applause. On 
the whole, the comedy is an indisputable and 
well-deserved success, as the enthusiastic 
verdict of a crowded audience, and the recalls 
of both author and actors, on Thursday night 
testified. 








To. Remove Stains From A CaBinET. — Get 
Clanricarde out of the way as fast as you can. 

Sticht Miustake—“Did you say that my 
brother Jim didn’t know as much as Smith’s dog ?” 
—‘*No ; I said Smith’s dog kuew more than your 
brother Jim.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney WItiaMs are recreat- 
ing themselves amongst the picturesque moun- 
tains and scenery of Switzerland previous to their 





ment, and appeared at Covent Garden 


appearance at the new Adelphi Theatre in Octo- 
ber next. 
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TO AMATEURS. 
By H. F. 


Attendance at rehearsals is strictly neces- 
sary ; and, when there, to rehearse—not, as in 
the majority of instances, as is done now, just 
run over the part, with not the slightest re- 
gard as to “cues” or anything else. This is 
not rehearsing. Your imagination should be 
allowed to have full scope, and fancy you are 
before an audience while you are rehearsing. 
If this was paid attention to by every one, 
rehearsals would be of visible benefit on the 
night of performance, and, by so doing, the 
manager, or some one or other of your friends, 
will be able, perhaps, to give you a hint 
which you have not yourself seen before. You 
will find those said hints will materially assist 
you in the correct performance of the character. 
Never be above taking a hint; for although 
you may happen to be an “old amateur 
stager,” do not lose sight of the fact that the 
“oldest inhabitant” might learn something of 
his younger neighbour. Brother amateurs, 
don’t forget this. 

Among one of the foremost evils of an 
“amateur performance” is a practice deeply 
to be regretted, which, unfortunately, yd 
great sway among amateurs—viz., that of 
“taking a glass” to give them courage. It 
does no such thing ; on the contrary, it de- 
cidedly unfits you for the “coming struggle.” 


“This artificial armour you put on to battle 


with a discriminating audience cannot but fail 
you in the eleventh hour, when discretion and 
courage is most needed ; for drink, added to 
the excitement of the evening, only makes 
the player confused, and unable to play the 
part either to his own satisfaction or of the 
audience. 

Parties may be “well up” in their part 
before the night ; but when he faces the enemy 
—the audience I mean—his memory plays 
him false, and he is at a loss to go on with 
his part. This is, I say, in a great measure, 
owing to this same curse—drink. It is this 
that exhausts your coolness and discretion. 
You are equally forgetful of your parts and 
the prompter’s presence. Avoid this, as you 
hope for a good word from Mr. Bestow. 

Another “evil,” and I have finished. When 
you undertake a part, play your own version 
of it. Do not, if the same piece happens to 
be out at one of the large theatres, go so 
many times to see it, that you, instead of 
playing your own idea of the character, give 
rauk imitations of some one else. An in- 





different original is, in my opinion, a vast deal 
better than an imperfect imitation. It often 
happens that our amateur theatres are not 
capable of ae the same scenery, proper- 
ties, &c., as the larger theatres; so that, in 
some instances, you must alter the text to suit 
the stage. But I do not mean by this that 
you are to gag. So, therefore, I say, study 
the character you have undertaken, and give 
your own idea of it. If you do not, Mr. 
Bestow, in his all-justness, will give you a 
word or two that will not, perhaps, be bene- 
ficial to the serenity of your temper. Buta 
truce to threats. If the foregoing hints (if I 
may be vain enough to call them so) will 
have the effect of reforming our amateur per- 
formances in the slightest degree, it will 
amply repay my small efforts; and it is the 
happiest wish that they will be reformed at 
no very distant date. 

Thanking your readers for their kind at- 
tention, I beg to subscribe myself 

A Member or “Atten Dramatic Cxus.” 





ON FARCE. 


‘There are in the theatrical quarters of Lon- 
don certain shops whose appearance arrest 
the progress and engross the attention of the 
wayfarer—shops whose contents exhibit 
every stage of antiquity, from a mildewed 
copy of “ Hudibras,” by Mr. Samuel Butler 
to a whitey-brown portrait of Edmund Kean 
as Richard III. These are the “ old curio- 
sity shops” of literature, the proprietors of 
which, though living in the present, in point 
of fact belong to the past, at whose hands 
books find a ready reception which have out- 
lived their fame to become a memento and a 
landmark of a bygone age. Novelty, with 
the owners of these shops, is a fault, and not 
a recommendation. They will attach more 
value to a yellow, ragged copy of Milton’s 
“ Areopagitica” than to the most dazzling 
modern annual, in all the glory of embossed 
coverings and gilt edgings. Perhaps the 
only visible exception to the mouldy antiquity 
of one of these abodes, is the little child play- 
ing at the door, whom it is manifestly impos- 
sible to make any older than it really is. ‘The 
glittering weapons contemporaneously used in 
the cause of truth are of no account to the 
virtuoso, Perchance, when their lustre has 
been dimmed by the breath of time, ‘they will 
acquire more value in his eyes; but, mean- 
while, it is his strange business to search for 
the rusty blunted relics of past battles. 

(To be continued.) 
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ve Thratieal Gossip. 


Mr. Creswick is recreating himself out of town. 

Mr. anD Mrs. Henri Drayton are at Scar- 
borough. 

Mrs. E. F. Savitte has been performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Blackburn. 


Tur Theatre Royal, Richmond, has opened for 
the season under the best auspices. 


Mr. Cuartzs Ditton, and some of his Lyceum 
company, are now performing at North Shields. 

Ir is announced that Miss Mary Keeley will be 
married to Mr. Albert Smith immediately on his 
return from the Celestial Empire. 


Mr. T. C. Kine and Miss Marriott have been 
most triumphantly successful in their perform- 
ances at the Theatre Royal, Cook-street, Cork. 


Mr. Puetps, Mr.:}Robinson, Miss Atkinson, and 
Mr. George Honey are still performing at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. 


Sir Wittram Don, Bart., has been engaged by 
Mr. Buckstone to appear at the Haymarket 
Theatre during the forthcoming séason. 


Mr. Ettiot Garter and Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
appeared at Glasgow on the 28th, in the first of 
a series of Saturday Evening Concerts. 

Mr. SHEPHERD, the joint lessee of the Surrey, 
has been performing in “ Fraud and its Victims,” 
at the Theatres Royal, Rochester and Chatham, 

Mapame Cezveste is sojourning at Vichy with 
her daughter, in order, it is said, to benefit the 
health of the latter. 


Tue Strand Company, with Miss Swanborough 
at its head, are performing at the Theatre Royal, 
Plymouth. 

Miss Harriett Gorpon was led to the altar of 
Hymen by J. D. Weiss, Esq., Lieut. H.M.S., on 
Wednesday, the 11th. 

Mr. Apptson, stage manager of the Olympic 
Theatre, opens the Theatre Royal, Doncaster, 
during the race week, with a select company of 
metropolitan artistes. 

Princess’s.— Mr. Charles Kean closes his 
theatre on Friday night, on the termination of his 
summer season. It will be re-opened for the 
winter in the beginning of October. 

Mr. anp Mrs. German Reep gave their fare- 
well performance at the Gallery of Illustration on 
Saturday last, previous to their departure to fulfil 
their provincial engagements. 

Ir is stated that an attempt may very possibly 
be made to give a series of English operas at the 
Covent Garden Theatre during the autumn and 
winter season. 

One of our contemporaries says that Mr. 
Wright, the Adelphi comedian, was recently seen 
in the High-street, Margate, in very improved 
health. 

Miss KERRIDGE, sister-in-law to Mr. Cathcart, 
of the Princess’s, was united to Mr. J. F. Verrall, 
of Lewes, at St. Pancras Church, on Saturday, 
the 21st. 

Miss M. Ottver, Messrs. Parselle, Tilbury, 
C. A. Calvert, Garden, Vollaire, and Worrell have 
been in great favour at the Theatre Royal, Guild- 
ford. 


Tr is reported that Madame Piccolomini forth- 
with quits England for America under the 
auspices of Messrs. Barnum and Wikoff. 

Miss Sgpewick’s Ittngss.—We regret to learn 
that this popular artiste still continues seriously 
ill at Manchester. She has been in great danger, 
and has not been able to play since Monday, the 
16th instant ; nor is it probable she will resume 
her professional duties for some time to come. 

Mr. Buckstong, after completing seven most 
successful weeks at Manchester with the Hay- 
market company, proceeds to Liverpool by him- 
self, and plays for six nights at the Theatre Royal, 
ending Saturday, September 4, and opening at the 
Haymarket on Monday, September 6. 

Mr. S. Watkins, of the Theatre Royal, Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. S. Wolfe, of the Theatre Royal, 
Exeter, have won the highest praise and admira- 
tion by their capital performances in the play of 
“Mary, Queen of Scots,” at the Theatre Royal, 
Swansea. 

Ir is reported that Madame Plessy-Arnould, 
who made her debut at the the Theatre Francaise, 
in 1834, and has since continued so great a 
favourite, has resolved upon quitting the stage 
and entering a convent. She is thirty-nine years 
of age. 

We are very happy in being enabled to 
state that the health of Mr. Alfred Wigan has 
been very much improved since he has made 
Brighton his place of residence, where he has 
taken a house. One of our contemporaries says 
that “‘ there is reason to hope that in a short time 
he will be enabled, partially at least, to resume 
his professional avocations.” 

. Rossini, THR CeLesRaTED Composer, — We 
learn that the Municipal Council of Paris, on the 
proposition of Baron Haussmann, Prefect of the 
Seine, and on the report of the Engineer-in-chief 
of the Bois ge Boulogne, has unanimously ratified 
the concession made to M. Rossini of a piece of 
ground at the Passy entrance to the Bois de 
Boulogne. The price offered and accepted is 
considerable. The City of Paris was disposed to 
make the concession free for M. Rossini’s life, 
but the offer was refused. “I should never feel 
myself at home,” he said; “and, besides, I am 
neither poor enough nor rich enough to accept 
such liberality.” 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Special Instructive Lectures to the 
Industrial 


Classes. 
N MONDAY and SATURDAY EVENINGS. 
Tickets, which will admit the Industrial Classes 
and their Families on Monday and Saturday Even- 
ings, at Half-price, when signed by the Foreman of 
the Factory to which they belong, may now be had 
on application to the Institution. 
The Third Lecture on Electricity, by Mr, King, on 
Saturday the 2\st inst., at Eight o’cloc 
The Fourth Lecture, by Mr. E. V. Gardner, on the 
Phenomena of Heat, on Monday, the 23rd inst., at 
Eight o’clock. 


SOHO THEATRE. 
M* G. PORTER (Member of the Printers’ Dra- 
matic Society), respectfully informs his friends 
and brother Amateurs that his first Benerit will 
shortly take place at the’ above Theatre, when he 
hopes to meet with that support which he has always 
willingly given to others. Further particulars will be . 








duly announced in this Journal. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION, 
Bazaar, Baker Street. 
EW ADDITION.—Their Majesties the King 
and Queen of Hanover, and the Prince Royal ; 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
Royal of Prussia, the Princess in her beautiful bridal 
dress of Honiton lace, the admiration of every 
one; also the President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Buchanan. 

Admission, 1s.; extra rooms, 6d. Open from 
eleven in the morning till ten at night. Brilliantly 
lighted at eight. 

BASS8S’S ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, Pimlico. 
HE above Rooms to Let for DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES, Concerts, Lectures, Balls, 
&c. For particulars apply at the Rooms, or at 22, 
Admiralty-terrace. 
Highbury Barn. 

E CHATEAU DES FLEURS DE LON- 

4 DRES.—Open every day. Dancing com- 
mences at half-past seven; Grattan Cooke’s Band.— 
Ebony Minstrels every evening. 

Admission, Is.; to the Gardens, before seven 
o’clock, 6d.; and on Sundays, by refreshment 
ticket, 6d. 


Rejoice ye Children of the Thespian Art. 
AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies 
and Gentlemen enga in amateur performances 
for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A large assort- 
ment of every necessary for the same. Wardrobes 
made to order. Persons about to follow the profession 
will do well to give Mr. May an order for their outfit ; 
costume, character, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 
Ladies’ Costume Warehouse. 
J COTT, having removed from Bullin-court, 
° Strand, to 13, Broad-court, Bow-street, W.C. 
begs most respectfully to inform Professional Ladies 
and others that he has a variety of Stage and Fancy 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, &c., &c., on Sale or Hire. 
Charges moderate. 
Ladies’ own Materials made up. 

SCOTT, 13, Broad-court, Bow-street. 
Gasino de Venise, High Holborn. 
shar Establishment, pre-eminently distinguished 
I for the originality combined with the elegance 
and beauty of its decorations, and the perfection of 
its management, has re-opened to the Public, and 
will continue open every evening in the week during 
the season, having in the interim been on | furnished 
in the most costly manner, and adorned by native 
and foreign artists of the highest eminence. The 
approbation bestowed on the musical arrangements 
under the direction of Mr. W. M. Packer, during the 
late numerously and fashionably attended rehearsals, 
and nightly since the re-opening, is a guarantee of 
their permanent excellence.— Doors open at half-past 

8, and close at 12 punctually. Admission, Is. 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 
B AD LEGS, Bad Breasts, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
) Cancers, Wounds, and Sores of all Kinds may 
be thoroughly healed by the application of this 
Ointment to the parts affected, after they have been 
duly fomented or washed with warm water. The 
discharge is not checked at once, for such sudden 
check must, of course, be always dangerous. Nature 
is the noblest of physicians, and must not be opposed, 
but seconded. All sores are for a time the safety- 
valves of the constitution, and should not be closed 
or healed until they assume a healthier character 
under the action of this powerful Ointment, assisted 
by a course of the Pills, which assist and purify the 
depraved humours of the body. 























HARRISON’S Ladies’ Theatrical Costume 


Warehouse, 
31, BOW-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
_. EstaBuisHep 1840. 
ATIN, Silk, and Velvet Trains, Ball, Fancy, and 
Private Dresses, Mantles, &c., New and Second- 
hand, for Sale or Hire, can always be obtained of 


MRS. HARRISON, TueatricaAt DressMAKER 


To the principal Ladies in the profession.— Ladies 
favouring Mrs, Harrison with an order, may depetid 
on correctness of costume, good fitting, and punc- 
tuality. 
Ladies’ own Materials made up. 

Velvet, Satin, and Silk Dress Pieces, Satin Boots. 
Silk Stockings, Lace, Feathers, Ornaments, &c., of 
the best quality at the lowest price. 


A Secret worth Knowing. 
R. G. PORTER, Photographie Artist, of 222, 
Pentonville-road, is now taking splendid Like- 
nesses in a Brooch, complete for 5s. ; or in a shut-up 
case for 1s.6d. Established 10 years. No connexion 
with any other establishment. Be sure and ask for 
Porter’s ; and don’t be led away by any one telling 
you “this is the same concern,” and such like; for 
our address is only at 222, Pentonville-road. Hours 
of attendance from 9 till dusk. 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 
Original American Sarsaparilla, 
4 Ne noblest, preparation of this invaluable root 
ever discovered. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1851, and proved by experience to be the 
great purifier of the blood—unparalleled in efficacy 
to invigorate the constitution by eradicating all im- 
purities from the system. . It affords the greatest re- 
lief in all cases arising from irregular or obstructed 
perspiration, colds, &c., and all cutaneous disorders, 
giving a clear arid healthy appearance to the skin. 
Its unique character and agreeable flavour render it 
a ne plus ultra in medicine, or nature’s true remedy. 
Warehouse, . 248, 
depot, 373, Strand, London. Every bottle bears the 
signatures of J. J. Haliday and Co., sole poonstens 
of the genuine medicines. Beware of spurious 
imitation. 
To all who Study Appearance. 
EYNOLDS’S TWO GUINEA SUIT to 
measure. 
Reynolds’s Fashionable Guinea Coat. 
Reynolds’s Guinea Sleeved Cape and 
Overcoat. 
Reynolds’s Vests, Three for One Guinea, 
Reynolds’s Temple Trou ‘ers, 14s. 6d. ; 
Three Pairs, Two Guineas. 
REYNOLDS, the Cheapest Professed Tailor in 
London, 203, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 56, Fen- 
church-street, corner of Mark-lane. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 
HE CLERKENWELL NEWS, price One 
Halfpenny, the largest page paper in London. 
Circulation, 15,000 weekly. 

ADVERTISEMENT ScaLe.—A heading and sixteen 
words, 6d.; every additional eight words, 2d. Two 
papers sent free by post for two stamps, 

ce, 35, Rosoman-street, Clerkenwell. 
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